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4 Q & ry 
This is the story of a communily, a 2 E99 com- 
munity in the Sleepy Hollow country. The facts of its 
origins are not all known to history, because many of 
them are veiled in the mists and discrepancies of roman- 
tic legend. This is in keeping with the folklore of the 
Sleepy Hollow country. 


This story offers a pleasurable departure into the 
faded past, and constitutes an important chapter of 
local history. As such, it reflects the interest which 
Sleepy Hollow Restorations has in publishing, from 
time to time, segments of local history relating to the 
Hudson Valley. 


Here, then, is the Pocantico Hills story, told not 
in terms of statistics, dates and political events, or even 
of great accomplishments, but rather in terms of indi- 
viduals—the men and women of Pocantico, their farms, 
churches, schools and mills, their aspirations and 


amusements. 


This little book constitutes an introductory sketch 
of a localized, historic spot in the Hudson Valley scene 
to which, it 1s hoped, other booklets, and even large 


volumes, may be added in future. 


HAROLD DEAN CATER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
SLEEPY HOLLOW RESTORATIONS 
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Ichabod Crane fleeing the Headless Horseman. A painting by G. W. A. Jenkins. 





THE VILLAGE 





HE MARKER on the Old Albany Post 
Road in NorthTarrytown bears the 
eae MILES FROM NEW 


rte eS 


m= Lo her east is the ridge called poetics 
“ Hills, and at the top of the ridge the unin- 
corporated village of Pocantico Hills, in 
the town that early settlers called Mount 
Pleasant. 


Unlike its bustling neighbors, the ‘Tarry- 
‘ towns, Pocantico Hills has remained small 
“# and, to a considerable degree, rural. It is 

2k eee reached by roads that lead through woods 
or wide, s stone-walled pastures. It has two churches, a school, a 
fire house, and no more than a hundred dwellings. The archi- 
tecture of these, with a few exceptions, is small town or rural, 
comfortable but unpretentious. It has no stores, railroad station, 
or postoffice. 





A stranger driving through on historic Bedford Road would 
sense the charm of a place that, except for such modern develop- 
ments as paved roads and electric lights, might belong entirely 
to the past. There are no signs directing attention to Raven 
Rock or Buttermilk Hill and their legends, but, traveling in 
one direction or the other, he will come to Sleepy Hollow Road, 
a name reaching back in history to the Hudson River Dutch. 


Pocantico Hills has a sense of the present. In the morning com- 
muters rush off to Pleasantville, the Tarrytowns, New York City; 
in the evening they return. New books are added to the public 
library, a Matisse window to the Union Church; the Fire House 
has the latest fire-fighting equipment. But it is a present strongly 
tempered by a sense of the past. Discordant elements of contem- 





porary life, particularly those associated with trade and devel- 
opment, have been excluded to a remarkable degree. Little by 
little, physical aspects have been changed to make it what it is—a 
carefully tailored village with enough houses but not too many, 
attractively spaced with lawns and parks as if those who laid it 
out knew there would always be enough land. 


It has a sense of place. In summer it is sheltered by trees, hidden 
by heavy foliage, shut off from views which link it with history. 
In winter, when the trees are bare, residents walk a scant half mile 
to Winterbourne’s Hill for a view up the Hudson. The River 
is hard to follow after the turn at Peekskill, but a person familiar 
with the scene can pick out High Tor, Stony Point, the scene of 
a battle in the Revolutionary War, Croton Point, the tips of Bear 
Mountain and Anthony’s Nose, and the entrance to the High- 
lands above West Point. From the top of Kykuit, built on what 
was once a signal hill for the Indians, one can look across the 
broad stretches of the Tappan Zee and follow the rough walls 
of the Palisades down to the dramatic heights of Manhattan sky- 
scrapers. He can watch the morning sun burn away the mist that 
shrouds the hills and river, the sunset brilliant across the water. 


There are other links with the past nearby. At the mouth of the 
Pocantico River, which drops rapidly down from Pocantico 
Hills to the Hudson, is the historic restoration, Philipsburg 
Manor, Upper Mills, and, nearby, the Old Dutch Church of 
Tarrytown. This is the Sleepy Hollow region made famous by 
Washington Irving. A little south is the spot where Major 
Andre was captured, and, beyond that, Sunnyside, Irving's 
home. To the north, at Croton, is the Van Cortlandt Manor. 
In this small area three centuries of American history are laid 
out to view. In the same glance one can see relics of the Hud- 
son Valley Dutch, the American Revolution, and the fantasy 
land of Sleepy Hollow created by Washington Irving. With 
only a little imagination one can brush garments with great 
men of the past: Henry Hudson, Frederick Philipse, George 
Washington. 


To appreciate this sense of time and place in Pocantico Hills, 
one must go back. In 1880 the Tappan Zee area of the Hudson 
River Valley, of which Pocantico Hills is a part, had been in the 
possession of white men two hundred years. It was undergoing 
the third drastic change in its history. 


Rock. In the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” Irving 
Ins “the woman in white, that haunted the dark glen 
2n Rock, and was often heard to shriek on Winter 
before a storm, having perished there in the snow.” 
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Pocantico Hills is surprisingly rural, with stone 





Satie cattle, and fields. 


The first saw ownership pass from the Indian to the white man. 
The second was the breaking up of the manorial system, when it 
had been in existence a hundred years. At that time, the Lord 
of the Manor having been proved a Loyalist, the buildings and 
farms of the Manor of Philipsburg were confiscated and sold. 
The farms passed to new ownership, some to the tenants who 
were deemed to have an equity because they had lived on them 
and improved them. Others went to speculators. 


The third change, brought on by the railroad, ironically saw 
these same farms swallowed up by estates for the wealthy of New 
York City, who were attracted by the natural beauty of the 


region, perhaps by its historical associations, and certainly by 
others settling there. 


The effect of this influx on ‘old Tarrytown” is the subject of 

a letter from Irving to his sister Catherine, November 25, 1840: 
You would scarcely recognize the place, however, it has 
undergone such changes. These have in a great degree taken 
place since I have pitched my tent in the neighborhood. My 
residence here has attracted others; cottages and country 
seats have sprung up along the banks of the ‘Tappan Sea, 
and Tarrytown has become the metropolis of quite a fash- 
lonable vicinity. When you knew the village, it was little 
better than a mere hamlet, crouched down at the foot of the 
hill, with its dock for the accommodation of the weekly 
market sloop. Now it has mounted the hill. . . . 


In 1880 the railroad reached Pocantico Hills, and opened up 
the tops of the ridges themselves to fashionable settlement. 
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DUTCH ORIGINS 





ably the first white men to view these hills. Their jour- 

ney up the Hudson or North River in search of a North- 
west Passage brought them opposite Pocantico Hills about 
September 13, 1609. How the land first looked to the white men 
was set down by Robert Juet, a member of the Half Moon crew, 
in his account of “The Third Voyage of Master Henry Hudson,” 
which he based on a kind of log book he had kept: 


The thirteenth, faire weather, the wind northerly. At seven 
of the clock in the morning, as the floud came we weighed, 
and turned foure miles into the River. The tide being done 
we anchored. Then there came foure Canoes aboard; but 
we suffered none of them to come into our ship. They 
brought great store of very good Oysters aboard; which we 
bought for trifles. In the night I set the variation of the 
Compasse, and found it to be 13 degrees. In the after-noone 
we weighed, and turned in with the floud, two leagues and 
a halfe further, and anchored all night, and had five fath- 
oms of soft Ozie ground; and had an high point of Land, 
which shewed out to us, bearing North by East five leagues 
off us. 


H ENRY HUDSON and his crew of the Half Moon were prob- 


The high point of land is probably Anthony’s Nose, and they 
probably anchored near where Sparkill Creek flows into the 
Hudson. 


For a month, in the time that has come to be known as Indian 
Summer, when the weather is at its best and the corn harvest at 
the full, Hudson and his men explored the River. They gave up 
their quest for a Northwest Passage only after they had pene- 
trated the wilderness above Albany. At every place they stopped, 
Indians came out to trade with them. At times the white men 
were less than civilized. Symbolic of the long struggle ahead are 
the actions recorded by the ever-faithful Juet. At an anchorage 



































near Stony Point he reported: 


The people of the Mountaynes came aboard us, wondering 
at our ships and weapons. We bought some small skines of 
them for Trifles. ‘This after-noone, one Canoe kept hang- 
ing under our stern with one man in it, which we could 
not keepe from thence, who got up by our Rudder to the 
Cabin window, and stole out my Pillow, and two Shirts, 
and two Bandeleeres. Our Masters Mate shot at him, and 
stroke him on the breast, and killed him. Whereupon all 
the rest fled away, some in their Canoes, and some leapt out 
of them into the water. We manned our Boat, and got our 
things againe. Then one of them that swamme got hold of 
our Boat, thinking to overthrow it. But our Cooke took a 
Sword, and cut off one of his hands, and he was drowned. 


For a hundred and fifty years after Henry Hudson’s voyage, the 
Hudson River region was inhabited by Indians, but they were 
steadily decreasing in numbers. They have long since disap- 
peared, leaving only some shell beds to mark the locations of 
their villages, some place names, and a few legends. Typical of 
these is a legend of Spook Rock: A jealous Indian lover in anger 
pushed his beloved over the precipice to her death. Her cries of 
anguish and despair, according to the legend, can still be heard 
on a stormy night. 


Records of early white settlers tell of an Algonquin village called 
Aliponeck, meaning “the place of many elms,” located near the 
mouth of the Pocantico River. Pocantico came from the Indian 
word “Po-can-tee-co,” which means “a swift dark stream run- 
ning between two hills.” Even today one starting out from the 
Headless Horseman Bridge has to walk only a short distance 


past houses and a woodlot to see dark water cutting down be- 
tween two ridges. 


Later the Dutch called the place where the Pocantico emptied 
into the Hudson “the Slaeperingh Haven,” or “the quiet har- 
bor.” Washington Irving translated this as “Sleepy Hollow” and 
applied the name also to his “little valley or rather lap of land 
among high hills, which is one of the quietest places in the 
whole world.” For generations English settlers had called the 
river “Mill River,” for the mills along it. It retained that name 
during the Revolution. A generation or so later, when the area 
began to be fashionable, many local names, those considered too 


The name Pocantico comes from t 
dian “Po-can-tee-co,” meaning “ 
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common, too unromantic, underwent a change. Again the 
stream was called Pocantico River. 


During the time of the Dutch, the Indian village of Aliponeck 
disappeared. Later, Tarrytown was built near its site. Irving 
gives a fanciful derivation of the name Tarrytown: Dutch wives 
called it that “from the inveterate propensity of their husbands 
to linger about the village tavern on market days.” A more logi- 
cal derivation traces it to the Dutch word “‘tarwe,”’ which means 
wheat, quantities of which were grown on the tenant farms and 
ground at the mill at the mouth of the Pocantico. Perhaps fur- 
ther substantiation exists in the fact that the town of Green- 
burgh, of which Tarrytown is a part, in Dutch literally means 
“grain town.” 


Dutch settlers, expanding up the Hudson from New Amsterdam, 
or New York, as it was soon to be called, bartering at a low rate, 
took ownership of the land. It should be noted that Dutch and 
Indian relations, after a bad start, were in general good. Scrupu- 
lously the Dutch bought lands and recorded deeds. They did not 
seize land and drive the Indians out. They depended on Indians 
to bring in furs. Indians sold the land they had, apparently in 
the belief that they could continue living on it. Some did as 
slaves; some did as free men. As late as 1755 the area around 
the Wolfert Acker place south of Tarrytown, now known as 
Sunnyside, was thickly populated by descendants of Indians who 
sold out to the Dutch. Records of these sales shed considerable 
light on local history. 


In 1680 Frederick Philipse negotiated with the Indian sachem 
Goharius, who had the consent of his brother Weskora, for a 
large strip of land lying on each side of the Pocantico River, 
extending back to its headwaters but not beyond the Neperhan, 
or Saw Mill, River. For seventy fathoms of wampum and an 
assortment of tools, rum, beer, and gunpowder, he thus came 
into possession of the northwest portion of Greenburgh and a 
portion of Mount Pleasant. This sale was ratified April 1, 1680, 
by Sir Edmund Andros, the British governor of New York, for 
a quit rent of a bushel of wheat a year. It was a sharp bargain, 
made by a man who had propelled himself into prominence by 
driving sharp bargains. Time has proved that he was also a man 
with a sharp eye for real estate. 
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Vredryck Flypsen, or Frederick Philipse, as the name was Angli- 
cized, was born in Friesland in 1626, of parents who reportedly 
fled from Bohemia to escape persecution as followers of John 
Hus. He came to New Amsterdam in the sixteen forties, a young 
man without money or position, but with considerable skill in 
the building trades, probably acquired from his father, who was 
a slater or roofer. He also had a strong determination to get 
ahead. Records show that in his early years in New Amsterdam 
he worked as a carpenter for the Dutch West India Company. 
Later he was employed by Director General Peter Stuyvesant 
as a kind of master builder, to build houses and churches in 
New Amsterdam and military fortifications across the Hudson 
in Bergen. 


In 1662 he married Margaretta Hardenbroek, the widow of 
Peter DeVries, a woman of wealth, a merchant carrying on trade 
with Holland in her own ships. At the time, he was thirty-six 
and well established in the community. Margaretta had a daugh- 
ter by DeVries named Eva, who took the name of Philipse. 
In 1691, Eva married Jacobus van Cortlandt. By Margaretta, 
Philipse had two sons, Philip and Adolphus, and a daughter, 
Annetyje. 


By the time of his marriage Philipse was one of the wealthiest 
men in New Amsterdam. A close associate of Peter Stuyvesant, 
he apparently received favors and preferences. When New Am- 
sterdam passed to British control, the English announced that 
they would not confiscate the holdings of those who agreed to 
cooperate. In 1664 Philipse took the oath of allegiance as a 
British subject and immediately established friendly relations 
with the British governors. With remarkable agility and the 
payment of a tax on a fortune of 80,000 guilders, he survived the 
Dutch re-conquest of 1774 and the second conquest by the 
British. 


Philipse prospered under the British. He became the largest 
trader with the five Indian nations at Albany. His ships touched 
port at Amsterdam, Bristol, Hamburg, and both the East and 
West Indies. He imported slaves from the Guinea coast and 
Madagascar, mostly for resale, chiefly in the West Indies. In the 
sixteen seventies he built a manor house at Yonkers to serve as 
a seat for his newly acquired land holdings in that area. 


Pocantico Hills was once owned by Frederic 
ipse, who built this manor house where 
cantico River meets the Hudson. Philipsbu 
or, Upber Mills. Restoration. as it abhears 
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Thus when Frederick Philipse first acquired land on the Pocan- 
tico in 1680 he was already a man of great wealth, a part of it 
in land, and strong political influence. 


In 1682 Philipse began construction of the Manor House at 
Upper Mills, on the sloping bank of the Pocantico, where the 
river runs through level land in its short journey from the hills 
to the Hudson. It was a natural location for a mill pond and a 
mill. ‘The bay formed by the two streams coming together af- 
forded safe harbor in waters where tides may rise and fall three 
or four feet. ‘The harbor was large enough and deep enough for 
the transatlantic vessels of the age, as well as for river boats 
engaged in trade with Albany and New York. 


In a second negotiation with the Indians, in 1684, bargaining 
again with wampum and tools, but with no mention of rum 
and beer, Philipse acquired all the land lying between the orig- 
inal purchase at Pocantico and Yoncker’s Kill. In 1693, his 
estate was raised to a manor and Frederick Philipse became 
Lord of the Manor of Philipsburg, a title which did not denote 
royalty but which carried certain privileges. 


Some time after 1679, the exact date is unknown, Margaretta 
Hardenbroek died. In 1692 Frederick Philipse married Catha- 
rine van Cortlandt, sister of Jacobus van Cortlandt and widow 
of John Dervall. This was one year after Jacobus had married 
Eva Philipse. As the Van Cortlandts were already linked to the 
Van Rennselaers, these marriages united three of the wealthy 
Dutch colonial families. They also established a direct connec- 
tion between the Van Cortlandt Manor House at Croton and 
the Philipse Manor House on the Pocantico. Frederick Philipse 
was now the richest man in the colony. 


In the period between 1685 and 1699, Frederick Philipse and 
his wife Catharine built what is now called the old Dutch 
Church of Sleepy Hollow. Erected for his family and tenants, it 
stands on an elevation which makes it about level with the 
second story windows of the Manor House, in plain sight and 
within a short walking distance. It is close beside the Pocantico 
and only a little way from where the old Albany Post Road 
crossed it over a bridge which Irving called the Headless Horse- 
man Bridge. A richly ornamental bell, cast in Holland and bear- 
ing the letters VF for Vredryck Flypsen and a motto in Latin, 





In the 17th century Frederick Philipse looked westward from his lands across the Tappan Zee. 


called the people to worship. A weather vane with VF cut 
through it showed them how the wind blew. At an early date 
Frederick Philipse had registered VF as the brand mark for 
himself and his Westchester plantation. 


| The Old Dutch Church was a focal point of the Dutch com- 
: munity. Services brought people in from the outlying tenant 
| farms. Church minutes, first entered in the record book in 1715, 
| formed a record of community life. Sixteen members of the 
| Philipse family are buried in a crypt under the altar. The Old 
Dutch Burying Ground, which extends out from the walls of 
the church, is the resting place of generations of Dutch and 
English settlers. Among them are the Conklins and Forshees and 
Requas, tenants on the Manor land that now lies within Pocan- 
| tico Hills. 

| The church building has undergone changes at three different 
times. The entrance has been changed from the south to the 
| west side. Square-headed windows have been replaced with 
Gothic arches. But it still has the gambrel roof, and the old bell 
| still hangs in the cupola. The communion table and com- 
| munion service, gifts from, or in memory of, Vredryck, are still 
| used in church services. The changes have not destroyed the 
original simplicity of the architecture. The interior is still as 
bare, as devoid of the symbols that might be considered idola- 





EET a ee Be, eae be ST REA WL from views which link it with 


trous, as it was in Dutch times. 


In Philipsburg Manor, Upper Mills, a house large enough to be 
referred to as a “castle” by the fashionable of the nineteenth 
century, and rugged enough to withstand attacks of men or 
weather, Frederick Philipse lived the life of a feudal lord. ‘The 
former master builder was now looked upon as a sovereign in 
power and wisdom, a man of great shrewdness and sophistication 
and, above all, benevolent to the people, slave or free, on his 
estate. The Manor House became a focal point for the estate, a 
community center for activities not proper to the church. 


While keeping up his interests in merchandising and shipping, 
Frederick Philipse made the land another extension of his com- 
mercial interest. With both Indian and Negro slave labor he 
cleared land and put up buildings. He brought in tenants and 
allowed them to settle on his land a stipulated number of years 
on a rental basis. Dutch farmers now planted to corn and wheat 
the fields Indians had planted before them. They cleared more 
land and built stone walls to separate fields and pastures. They 
cut off the timber for the export trade to the West Indies and 
England. ‘The men who cleared the wilderness also built their 
own houses, most of which were primitive but rugged. They 
had to raise what they wanted to eat, or do without, except for 
the articles brought in Philipse ships from Holland and New 
York. ‘Their grain was ground at Upper Mills. Their surplus 
products were disposed of at the same place. Thus the Manor 
House became the center of trade for the region. 


Rumors persist that Frederick Philipse was at times engaged in 
traffic with pirates. Whether he was unlawful in the outside 
world or not, at Upper Mills he maintained a peaceful, orderly 
life. 


Frederick Philipse, first Lord of the Manor, died and his wife 
Catharine made an entry in the family Bible: “Anno 1702, the 
6th of November, Sunday night at 10 o’clock, my husband 
Frederick Philipse died, and lies buried in the church yard in 
the manor named Philipsburgh.” 


At the time of his death he owned about one hundred thousand 
acres of land extending from Manhattan north to the Croton 
River. He also owned another tract across the Hudson, at 


Pocantico Hills, in late summer, is “ 
by trees, hidden by heavy foliage 
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Tappan, and additional tracts in Ulster County and in Bergen 
County, New Jersey. These, together with houses and ware- 
houses in New York City, ships, and Negro slaves he disposed 
of in a will signed October 26, 1700. 


The second Lord of the Manor, grandson of the first, died in 
1751. In the time of the third, Colonel Frederick Philipse, the 
American Revolution broke out. With the Manor at stake and 
with his own interest in “the real and permanent prosperity of 
America,” he took the Loyalist position, a position shared by 
many of the large property holders in the area. He headed the 
first list of “suspicious or equivocal” in Westchester County and 
in August of 1776 was arrested on orders of George Washington 
and imprisoned in Connecticut. He was paroled and allowed 
to return to the Manor House at Yonkers. He then went to New 
York City, thereby breaking his parole and forfeiting his estate. 
When the British troops were withdrawn in 1783, he accom- 
panied them to England. 


His property was confiscated by New York State in 1779 and 
sold in 1785, the Manor House at Upper Mills to Gerard G. 
Beekman, Jr., the farms along the Pocantico with only a few 
exceptions to the people who tenanted them. The map of the 
upper part of Philipsburg Manor, prepared for this sale, shows 
that Cornelius Jones held 200 acres; James Farrington, 85; 
James Requa, 170; John Requa, 200; David Requa, 280; David 
Conklin, 300; and William and James Forshee, 228. These farms 
covered all the land now known as Pocantico Hills. Their own- 
ership can be traced back to the original deed Goharius granted 
to the first Frederick Philipse. 


This commodious farmhouse was once the center of the 86,000 acre Van Cortlandt Manor 
north of the Philipse holdings. The Restoration was opened to the public in 1959. 
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THE NEUTRAL GROUND 





Dutch way of life, as Washington Irving frequently dem- 

onstrated. Born in 1783, he knew the region while it was 
still a part of the eighteenth century, while the attitudes were 
still influenced by a rugged feudal system. In 1835 he rebuilt the 
Wolfert Acker house south of Tarrytown and named it “Sunny- 
side.” It is generally accepted that Acker was a tenant farmer 
of Philipsburg Manor and his house a tenant farm house. 


T= SALE ENDED Philipse control of the land, but not the 


Here Irving observed how the population, customs, and man- 
ners changed with the times, yet a strong sense of the past still 
lingered in the region, a heritage from the Indians, the Dutch, 
and the people who made up both sides in the American Revo- 
lution. In colorful, sometimes gently satirical sketches he caught 
all the threads of the past and wove them into the fabric that 
has made the Hudson River Dutch commonplace around the 
world. 


Though there were no significant battles within the area, the 
Revolution had a strong impact. On land and on the Hudson, 
the conflict swept around it, leaving it a neutral ground, un- 
protected except as the people themselves could band together 
to build redoubts and set up guards. Of their situation Irving 
wrote: “No part of the country was so harried by friend and 
foe alike.” 


When war broke out, there were perhaps a dozen families living 
in Tarrytown and as many more scattered through Sleepy 
Hollow and over toward Saw Mill River. The men, most of 
them farmers, were compelled to picket the roads to protect 
themselves from the raids of marauders and stock thieves, who, 
when loyal to the British were called “cowboys,” and, when 
loyal to the Colonials, “skinners.” Since these bands had neither 
uniform nor insignia, residents could regard both groups only 
with suspicion. 


The most famous story of the region is that of Major John 
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The Pocantico River flows into this millpond, at Philipsburg 
Manor, Upper Mills, before it reaches the Hudson Rive 





Andre. On September 23, 1780, John Paulding, David Williams, 
and Isaac Van Wart, members of the Westchester Militia, re- 
turning by way of Buttermilk Hill from a scouting expedition 
to the eastward, hid in the bushes beside the Albany Post Road 
just south of where Bedford Road comes into it. A horseman 
appeared, riding south. They halted him and examined his 
pass, given in the name of John Anderson and signed by General 
Benedict Arnold. Becoming suspicious, they searched him and 
found the treasonous papers folded in his stockings. They took 
him to a house on the White Plains Road, later called the 
Landrine House, where he was given a bowl of milk and bread. 
‘Tradition has it that he lodged the night before at The Rookery, 
a house which stood beside Bedford Road on what is now the 
Rockefeller estate. As he was captured at nine in the morning, 
it seems more likely that he simply passed by this house as he 
traveled Bedford Road from Pleasantville to Tarrytown. 


Andre was taken to North Castle and eventually to Washing- 
ton’s headquarters at ‘Tappan, where he was tried, condemned, 
and hanged. As the figure of a romantic and tragic young man, 
he was the object of a great deal of sympathy, even among the 
bitter enemies of the British. It was soon a part of local folklore 
that his ghost haunted the spot beside Andre’s Brook and under 
Andre’s ‘Tree, where he was captured. The spot is marked by 
a monument to the three patriots who captured him; their 
names might otherwise be forgotten while Andre’s lives on in 
ballad and legend. 


The Revolutionary War left a body of verifiable facts, but as 
time passed and legends have grown, it is increasingly difficult 
to separate fact from fiction. Indeed, to do so would be to 
destroy a part of the charm of the Sleepy Hollow country. More- 
over, who is to say whether the spirit of a region exists more in 
its facts than in its legends? 


The story of David’s Homestead, later called the Hawes House, 
may be taken as an example. According to legend, General 
Washington stopped to rest at this house after the battle of 
White Plains. Just after he had gone on his way, British pur- 
suers arrived. In anger because he had escaped, they slashed 
the door frames with their sabers. This house was recently re- 
built to become the Pocantico Hills home of Nelson A. Rocke- 
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In 1835 Washington Irving bought this small stone house and 


rebuilt it into “Sunnyside.” A drawing by Benson J. Lossing. 


feller. The boards with saber slashes have been preserved and 
may be seen at the present time. The skeptical may wonder at 
such ill use of sabers. No matter. The legend will persist with 
its own Meaning. 


Records of the Old Dutch Burying Ground do not mention 
Hulda the Witch, a local legendary character whose story is 
now preserved in print. Unable to speak English, believed by 
her neighbors to be a Bohemian, she was called a witch because 
of her strange appearance and strange actions. She lived by 
herself, raised what she needed to eat, and wove baskets for 
sale. She kept a cow, and raised and dried herbs. When British 
raids on livestock became intolerable, the farmers fought back 
with whatever weapons they could find. In a skirmish on Battle 
Hill, Hulda the Witch took her gun and fought shoulder to 
shoulder with her neighbors until she was killed by a British 
bullet. Her strangeness was forgotten and she was given a 
Christian burial, so the legend goes, near the northeast corner 
of the Old Dutch Burying Ground. 


Buttermilk Hill, one of the highest hills in Westchester County, 
has its name from a local legend. The story is that during the 
Revolution farmers in the Saw Mill River Valley drove their 
cows back on the hill to protect them from the Cowboys and 
Skinners. They kept them there and made and stored butter. 
Local residents went up the hill and brought down pails of 
buttermilk and jars of butter. Hence the name Buttermilk Hill. 
Another explanation of the name is that, from below, the hill 
in dogwood blossom time is white as buttermilk. 


















































EFFECT OF THE RAILROAD 





ROM THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION to the Civil War the area 
that is now Pocantico Hills was in small farms and wood- 
lands, essentially as it had been when it was a part of 

Philipsburg Manor. 


One significant project during this time was the construction 
of the Croton Reservoir and Acqueduct in the years from 1837 
to 1842. ‘To some it seemed visionary, but in the long run it had 
a tremendous effect on the area. Built to supply water to New 
York City, it was one of the engineering miracles of the time. 

Local residents reaped a large reward by charging fantastic 
prices for land for the right-of-way and from working on the 
project. ‘There was a great influx of laborers, many of whom 
remained in the Tarrytown area after the job was done. 


In the years immediately after the Civil War residents of New 
York City began to buy Pocantico Hills farms as country estates, 


land along the Hudson River to the south being no longer avail- 


The first Pocantico Hills Railroad Station was built in the 1880's. 
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able. This movement was slow because of the lack of transpor- 
tation. 


Then in 1880-81, two hundred years after Frederick Philipse 
bought the land from the Indians, the Putnam Valley and 
Great Northern Railroad was constructed through Pocantico 
Hills. Planned as a direct route between New York City and 
Montreal, it was completed only as far as Carmel, New York. 
Eventually it was connected with the Harlem Division of the 
New York Central at Brewster. Originally it crossed the swampy 
field that is now a part of the larger lake of the Tarrytown water 
supply. Beginning near the East View station a high wooden 
trestle carried the tracks over the swamp, to what is now known 
as the “Overlook,” and then on through the Rock Cut to 
Pocantico Hills. The wooden trestle and the deep cut through 
rock sixty feet high in many places were stupendous under- 
takings in those days of limited machinery. The station was 
built at about where the Union Church now stands. 


Pocantico Hills felt immediately the effect of the railroad. It 
was the end of the commuter line that for years served East 
View, Tarrytown Heights, ‘Tower Hill, and then Pocantico 
Hills. There was a turn around at Pocantico Hills and the 
trains that came up in the evening laid over there for the return 
trip in the morning. Many of the railroad men established their 
permanent homes in Pocantico Hills. 


Within a short time Pocantico Hills was a thriving business 
community. Local population was on the increase. The railroad 
opened it up as a popular summer resort. It had two livery 
stables, two grocery stores, a butcher shop, two apartment 
houses, and a postoffice. Near the railroad station there were 
two hotels, the Foley Hotel and Moore’s Hotel. 


Farther back, on a hill near the present Number Two reservoir, 
stood the Berkley Inn, a large and impressive hotel. It catered 
particularly to summer guests, and often accommodated as many 
as one hundred and fifty. It maintained bowling alleys and a 
riding academy, and was a kind of social center for the com- 
munity. Among other attractions, it offered guests a carriage 
ride over a woodland road to Raven Rock. 


Two of the early prosperous business ventures were the victims 
of changing times. Butler’s sawmill, located on a part of the 
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grounds now occupied by the Pocantico Hills Central School, 
furnished chestnut ties for the railroad. It was a common sight 
to see oxen hauling loads of ties along Bedford Road. George 
Ferguson owned a pond and four ice houses behind the present 
Central School. In winter he cut and stored ice. In summer his 
wagons and teams were on the roads, supplying ice to his cus- 
tomers. 


In what was then called the Stafford Building, and what is 
now the apartment house directly across from the Fire House, 
the Stewart Butter Factory operated for many years. As the 
character of Pocantico Hills changed, the factory was removed 
to Elmsford. 


Mulberry trees in Pocantico Hills, aged now and broken, are 
reminders that men once had dreams of establishing a silk in- 
dustry there, and that at one time a silk mill stood near the 
Pocantico. A man remembered still as Osanna, the Egyptian, 
purchased a tract of land not quite a mile north of the old rail- 
road station along the track toward Briarcliff Manor. He planted 
a large number of mulberry trees along the road and beside the 
railroad bed near his house. He built quite a show place for 
himself, with a fountain in the front and a swimming pool 
nearby. His success was short lived, however. The house and 
the long narrow shed for the silkworms have been torn down. 
For years after that the swimming pool afforded pleasure for 
Pocantico Hills youngsters. Now the dream is entirely gone 


except for the caved-in walls of the swimming pool and a few 
old mulberry trees. 


Soon after the railroad reached Pocantico Hills a New York City 
real estate firm purchased large tracts of land around Tower 
Hill and in Pocantico Hills. This firm planned to develop a 
large community of suburban homes similar to those along the 
railroad closer to New York City. They laid out lots and streets 
and a public park. They printed a highly attractive map to 
promote the venture. This map, with its finely drawn sketches 
of homes and important buildings, is one of the most valuable 
records of Pocantico Hills of the times. 


This development, carefully planned, intelligently laid out, 


promoted by use of the names of rich men in the area, never 
took place. 


THE Rock Cut. In 1880-81 the Putna 
and Great Northern Railroad wa 
through Pocantico Hills. Workmen. ha 
through rock as much as sixty feet in 
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THE TURN OF THE GENTUKs 


real estate promotion, bought a group of properties on the 

ridge east of North Tarrytown and northwest of the Saw 
Mill River Valley for a country home. This tract included the 
Signal Hill of the Indians, which the Dutch called Kykuit and 
the English translated as “Lookout Hill.” Some of the early map 
makers spelled it, probably phonetically, Kaa Keoot. Of the 
several spellings Kykuit seems to be the most commonly used. 
It is the highest point in the vicinity and commands a rare view 
of the Saw Mill River Valley and of the Hudson and Palisades. 
There was already a house at Kykuit, shown on the real estate 
map as the property of a man named Wentworth. It was a 
comfortable three-story house with wide verandahs, a highly 
satisfactory home for summer vacations and winter week-ends. 
It was also to provide highly satisfactory activities for his 
retirement. 


f N 1893 John D. Rockefeller, Sr., whose name was used in this 


When John D. Rockefeller, Sr., first acquired property at Pocan- 
tico Hills he was fifty-four years of age. With one of America’s 
most spectacular business careers already achieved, he had given 
up detail work with the Standard Oil Company and was looking 
forward to full retirement. By his own account he relinquished 
management responsibility in 1894-95 and by 1897 had severed 
all connections. In that year John D. Rockefeller, Jr., recently 
graduated from Brown University, became his father’s aide. 


The Pocantico Hills property began to absorb more and more 
of Rockefeller, Sr.’s time. Piece by piece, he purchased other 
properties, large and small, as they came up for sale. As the land 
came under his control, he was able to put into effect his own 
sense of contour and planting. With the genius for organization 
he had previously demonstrated in business, he set about trans- 
forming the community in which he had chosen to make his 
home. He put as much of himself into this work as he required 
of those who worked for him. He was often out supervising his 








Pocantico Hills has many stone sii and phen fields. 


men from daylight till dark. He did not hesitate to take a shovel 
himself and show how he wanted the work done. 


Great changes took place in a short time. 


Buildings were demolished, wooden fences torn down, huge 
boulders blasted to pieces to make fill for lawns and roads. Large 
trees were dug up and moved to new locations, where they 
served as screening, or where they showed up more advan- 
tageously. Stone walls that had divided fields and pastures since 
the time of early Dutch settlers were for the most part left 
untouched. New stone walls, more artistic in design, were added 
until stone walls became a kind of symbol of restoration and 
improvement. Fields the Indians and Dutch had planted be- 
came carefully mowed meadow land. 


The first Rockefeller home at Kykuit burned down in the 
summer of 1902. This must have been a severe loss of the kind 
not measured by money. Later Mr. Rockefeller wrote: “At 
Pocantico Hills, New York, where I have spent portions of my 
time for many years in an old house where the fine views invite 
the soul and where we can live simply and quietly, I have spent 
many delightful hours, studying the beautiful views, the trees, 
and fine landscape effects of that very interesting section of the 
Hudson River...” 


For the next seven years the family occupied the Kent house, 
a smaller house on the estate. During this time, chiefly under 
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the planning and supervision of Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., a new 
house was built at Kykuit of stone quarried near the site. Mr. 
Rockefeller, Sr., had never built a house for himself and had 
especially appreciated the simplicity of the Kent house. His 
son had his own standards in taste and beauty. In the end the 
father accepted them, and the result is a structure in excellent 
taste, and not large when compared with some of the residences 
of the times. The Indians had chosen the spot because of its 
command of the area. The new house enhanced the spectacular 
view. It also created a need for extensive additional landscaping. 
In time it became the center for unusually beautiful formal 
gardens. 


The guest rooms of this new house were on the third floor. For 
a few years they were lighted and ventilated through dormer 
windows. ‘These proving inadequate, the house was remodeled, 
and a full third and fourth floors added. The range of view was 
thus much extended. Kykuit became a landmark plainly visible 
across the Hudson as far up as the slopes of Storm King. In 
later years plantings of evergreens obscured the outline of the 
house itself, but the copper roof is still a silver green line above 
the darker green. 


Landscaping was difficult because of ravines and rough out- 
croppings of rock. The east approach, the main entrance to the 
house, was extended some five hundred feet by an enormous fill 
that required a great number of wagon loads of dirt and rock, 
held in place by huge retaining walls. Smaller shiftings of earth 
and rock were required to provide enough level land for the 
broad lawns and golf course, first laid out in 1901, that lie 
between the house and the lip of the hill. 


The main improvements at Kykuit were completed in 1913. By 
then Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., was turning more of his attention to 
the physical aspects and needs of the Pocantico Hills commu- 
nity, aided at all times by his son, who had built a home for 
himself on the slope beneath Kykuit. He created a sanitary 
water system and constructed many miles of winding roads. He 
laid out new lawns, transplanted huge trees, and leveled hills 
and ravines into more usable land. With a labor force as high as 
three hundred at a time, his improvements were the chief in- 
dustry of the community. 





The old Bedford Road cut across a part of the land that Mr. 
Rockefeller was landscaping. At his request, the road was 
changed to the present winding, scenic course. He supervised 
the change and paid the expenses. 


After some years the timber of the railroad trestle became old 
and somewhat rotten, the trains became heavier and heavier, 
and the trestle and Rock Cut had to be abandoned. A new 
roadbed was constructed around Tarrytown Lakes for the com- 
muter trade from Tarrytown Heights. The station was then 
moved to a location on the green to the left of what is now the 
entrance to the enclosed park of the Rockefeller estate. Later 
the Rockefeller family arranged with the New York Central 
Railroad to have the Putnam Division taken out of Pocantico 
Hills and rerouted from East View to Briarcliff Manor through 
the Saw Mill River Valley. The New York Central agreed 
readily, as many of the passengers were already using the more 
convenient facilities at Tarrytown. This left Pocantico Hills 
without a railroad station or post office. The area that had been 
given to tracks and sidings now became landscaped park. 


The Berkley Inn had long since ceased to attract summer visi- 
tors. In 1899 the building was taken over by St. Matthew’s 
Military School for Boys. Buildings were remodeled into dormi- 
tories for the boys, a classroom building, an armory, and a 
cottage for the officers. The bowling alleys were retained and 
the stables expanded to accommodate forty horses. Local resi- 
dents became accustomed to the sight of boys in uniform instead 
of the usual hotel guests. The object of the school, as stated in 
the catalogue, must certainly have met the approval of residents 
of Pocantico Hills: ““To take boys at their most impressionable 
age and stamp upon their minds and characters the impress of 
all that is true and noble.” After a few years this school was 
moved to Dobbs Ferry and the buildings were torn down. The 
site is now planted in trees and lawn. 


The farm houses that Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., acquired were scat- 
tered over a rather large area, some within what is now the 
enclosed park of the estate. He had some of the houses moved 
into Pocantico Hills village. One was lifted high over an old 
stone wall and set down beside Lake Road. Another was moved 
a long distance over the fields from near the reservoir to a lot on 
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Bedford Road opposite Coprock Road. 


To meet the needs of the growing community, Mr. Rockefeller 
enlarged the reservoirs of the water system, constructed a new 
one, laid new mains, put in new hydrants, and improved the 
care of the water at the pumphouse. He also put in a sewerage 
system, connected with the North Tarrytown system. 


After 1910 Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., assumed much of the responsi- 
bility for acquiring property in the Pocantico Hills area, and 
for the general improvements under way. He bought the three 
hundred acre tract on Buttermilk Hill from the Christian 
Brothers in 1930 and gave them ample funds to build a college 
elsewhere. The high point where the school stood is still called 
“Brothers Hill,” and from it there is a fine view across broad 
pastures separated by stone walls. 


Thus in a quarter of a century the Rockefellers, father and 
son, reshaped the physical aspects of the Pocantico Hills com- 
munity. The community, in turn, was invited to share the 
changes and developments. Miles of scenic roads and bridle 
paths are still open for walks and nature study. For many years 
Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., had occasions to which he invited all the 
residents of Pocantico Hills. He took special pleasure in showing 
the gardens with their statuary, the green-houses, and the 
orangery, where his orange trees were kept during the winter. 


During these years Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., also concerned himself 
with religious and cultural affairs in Pocantico Hills. The com- 
munity was in a period of growth when he came to it in 1893. 
Religious and cultural activities were already a part of the 
community life. He and his family immediately began taking 
part, with a dedicated kind of enthusiasm and generosity that 
made rapid development possible. 








THE LYCEUM-LIBRARY BUILDING 





symbol of cultural and religious development in Pocantico 

Hills. During the rapid growth between 1880 and 1890 
the need developed for a building that could serve as a com- 
munity center. After many meetings of influential citizens to 
discuss the need, Lewis Roberts, a large land owner in the area 
at the time, donated land for such a building. Then the 
Pocantico Hills Library Association was incorporated to take 
title to the property and arrange for construction of a suitable 
building. The corner-stone was laid October 19, 1890, and the 
building was completed in 1891. First called the Library Build- 
ing, it later became known as the Pocantico Hills Lyceum. 
During construction the Association had occupied a frame 
building known simply as the Lyceum. 


F OR MORE than half a century this building has stood as a 


For the next forty years the Lyceum Building was used for 
religious, social, and literary activities of the community. Both 
the Protestant and Catholic churches had their beginnings in 
it. It was the first home of the Women’s Club. It housed a 
public library, organized under the New York State Departrnent 
of Education. Nearly every Saturday night people gathered there 
for an evening of games, singing, dancing, and refreshments. 


The Lyceum Building was financed through membership dues, 
rentals from other organizations, gifts, and admission to some 
of the public affairs. Members of the Lyceum board encouraged 
a wide range of activities. For example, when the Berkley Inn 
closed, the Lyceum trustees assumed responsibility for the bowl- 
ing alleys and had them moved to a lot near the Lyceum. For a 
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number of years, as long as the Lyceum functioned as a com- 
munity center, the bowling alleys afforded entertainment for 
both men and women. Eventually they had to be closed for lack 
of support. 


To all the people in Pocantico Hills it seemed entirely fitting 
that the plaque honoring the men who served in the First World 
War should be hung above the mantel at the Lyceum. It re- 
mained there until the Lyceum closed. Then it was placed on 
a boulder on the grounds of the Pocantico Hills Central School. 


It was inevitable that the Lyceum as an organization would out- 
live its usefulness. The two churches organized in it had their 
own buildings and centers of activities. The Library could be 
more adequately housed in the Central School. The automobile 
was more common, and people became accustomed to going 
outside Pocantico Hills for entertainment and cultural activi- 
ties. In July, 1930, the Lyceum trustees announced that because 
of lack of funds the Lyceum would be closed. 





A cherished feature of the Pocantico 
Hills Union Church is the Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Memorial Window of stained 
glass. It was designed by Henri Matisse. 











OCANTICO HiLts was for many years without a house of 

worship. Church services were held in the Lyceum, con- 

ducted by pastors from Tarrytown or by students from 
the Union Theological Seminary. Prior to that, somewhat be- 
fore 1880, a Sunday School had been origanized in the school- 
house on Wheeler’s Hill, with William Ely as superintendent. 
This Sunday School was moved to the Lyceum Building. 


The Pocantico Hills Society for Christian Work was organized 
in 1900. The idea, originating with the Reverend Lawrence R. 
Howard, was to include people of all denominations and creeds 
bound under a simple Christian pledge: “‘Earnestly desiring to 
follow the example of Christ and to live for the good of our 
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fellow men, we join this Society for the purpose of common wor- 
ship and a common work in the spirit of Christian love. We 
pledge ourselves to do our best to sustain the Society by our 
efforts in all work undertaken for the good of this community 
or elsewhere.” 


This Society served an excellent purpose, but by 1915 it was 
apparent that a different kind of organization was necessary, 
one that could give its members church standing. As the Society 
could neither give nor receive letters of membership, the mem- 
bers decided to organize into a regular church. Thus the Society 
for Christian Work became the Union Church of Pocantico 
Hills, with the organization meeting on September 24, 1915. 


The constitution of this new group, framed by men and women 
who had been members of several different Protestant denom- 
inations, was most liberal in its purpose and government, as 
the following quotation from Article Three indicates: “This 
church shall be non-denominational and independent in gov- 
ernment, doctrine and discipline, and it shall be amenable to 
no other church or organization, but shall be in full sympathy 
with every church existing for the same great end, and it shall 
recognize a duty of Christian fellowship and co-operation to 
all Christian churches.” 


The Union Church continued to hold services in the Lyceum 
for some years, though the accommodations were obviously 
inadequate. A survey taken in 1918 showed considerable interest 
in a new building. In 1920 plans finally took shape. Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., joined by Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., had expressed their 
interest. Now Mr. and Mrs. Barron Collier, who had purchased 
the Lewis Roberts house, offered to share in the costs. A building 
committee was appointed and an architect employed. Mr. 
Rockefeller, Sr., gave a most advantageous site on Bedford 
Road. The dedication service was held in September, 1922. 


In the simplicity of its design and furnishings, the Union 
Church of Pocantico Hills is not greatly different from the Old 
Dutch Church of Sleepy Hollow. There is the same absence of 
the religious symbols that early American Protestants objected 
to. The order of worship is essentially the same. 


Additions over the years have been consistently in good taste 











and in keeping with the original simplicity. The chimes in the 
tower are a constant reminder of the presence of the church. 
The pipe organ has added much to the worship in music. Wor- 
shippers have enjoyed a small stained glass window, ‘“‘Christ in 
the Temple,” given by the William J. Turner family in memory 
of Eunice Turner. AQARY 


e  to8'7o99 |. 
An unusual addition to the Union Church is the Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Memorial Window. This is a rose window designed 
by Henri Matisse, one of his last creative efforts. The sections 
arrived in February, 1956, and were installed in the frame 
directly above the paneled chancel. ‘Two days before his death 
Matisse wrote of this window: “For me the novelty and the 
absorbing aspect of this work is the challenge to express myself 
in a defined and limited space, and to harmonize my composi- 
tion not only with the form of the actual framework but also 
with the atmosphere of the chapel.” The simplicity of his 
design is entirely in keeping with the atmosphere of the chapel. 


As the years passed, the Union Church became more and more 
a center of activity. More and more space was required. In 
March, 1929, the congregation voted to raise twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for the construction of a Parish House. Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and Mr. Barron Collier made large contributions. 
Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., agreed to match dollar for dollar gifts 
other than those which came from his family. The Parish 
House, when completed, contained several class-rooms, a hall 
with a stage for entertainments and plays, and a well-equipped 
kitchen. 


For a number of years the pastors of the Union Church had the 
use of the house next to the church as a residence. In January, 
1939, the Union Church acquired this property and it has since 
that time served as the Manse. 


The Sunday School continued to grow. More children par- 
ticipated in religious education in the released time authorized 
by New York State law. In order that the work in these areas 
might be more effective, a Children’s Wing was added in 1956. 
This wing has two floors, each with a long corridor and five well- 
lighted rooms. It also has a library and a kitchen, with enough 
equipment to make it a genuine community center. 
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The Church of Saint Mary Magdalene. 


SAINT MARY MAGDALENE CHURCH 





HE ROMAN CaTHOLIC CuHurcH has also had an active part 

in the development of Pocantico Hills. In 1892, in re- 

sponse to a petition to the Archbishop of New York by 
a group of Catholics in Pocantico Hills and East View, services 
were held in the Lyceum, with priests supplied by the Church 
of Saint Theresa of North Tarrytown. This temporary arrange- 
ment continued until 1894, when the corner-stone of the present 
Church of the Magdalene was laid, and the parish became 
independent of the North Tarrytown parish. 


Local residents supplied the funds and much of the actual 
labor for the beginning of this church. Unable to supply 
enough of either, they assumed a large debt, which was later 
reduced largely through the generosity of Mr. James Butler of 
East View. Under the pastorship of Father Patrick Lennon, a 
friend of Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., the debt was entirely paid off 
and many improvements made. 
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At present the church is a gray frame structure set behind the 
older house that serves as residence for the pastor. Inside, an 
east or west sun makes brilliant the stained glass windows, the 
statues, and the scarlet hangings of the altar. 


The religious work of the parish was considerably broadened 
when the Christian Brothers opened St. Joseph’s Normal Col- 
lege on Buttermilk Hill in 1906. The main purpose of this 
school was to train young men to be Christian Brothers, though 
the building was also used to house the aged, infirm, and ill 
Brothers of the Order. ‘The school was divided into three depart- 
ments: the Juniorate for boys of high school age, the Novitiate, 
the year of spiritual formation required of all Religious Orders 
by the Canon Law of the Church, and the Scholasticate, cor- 
responding to the two-year Normal School Course then required 
by New York State. About 1912 another building was con- 
structed, about a quarter of a mile north of the college. It was 
called the St. Michael’s Retreat House and was used during 
the summer for spiritual retreats. 


For the most part the residents at St. Joseph’s Normal College 
kept to themselves. However, the Brothers recall with some 
amusement, the students helped put out brush fires on Butter- 
milk Hill and cooperated in the regularly held tent caterpillar 
extermination campaigns. The priests from Saint Mary Magda- 
lene Church celebrated masses at St. Joseph’s, but visitors to 
the school attended services in Pocantico Hills. 


The parish underwent a decline with the removal of the entire 
village of East View, the sale of the Christian Brothers’ property, 
and the relocation of the railroad. To bolster the work, 
chaplaincies at the Old Folks Home and the penitentiary at 
Grasslands and at the Margaret Howard Home in North Tarry- 
town were assigned to the parish. More recently, housing de- 
velopments have brought in new families, and the parish is in a 
period of growth. 


Both Protestants and Catholics in Pocantico Hills have shared 
the wish to “be in full sympathy with every church existing for 
the same great end.” It is not unusual to see the pastors of the 
churches taking a walk together. As a result there is an attitude 
of tolerance and mutual assistance. A social affair at either 
church is likely to be well attended by members of the other. 
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THE WOMEN’S CLUB 





OR FIFTY YEARS the Women’s Club has been an important 

part of cultural and community life in Pocantico Hills. 

Organized in the home of Abby Aldrich Rockefeller on 
October 15, 1909, it had for its purpose mutual improvement 
and general usefulness. There were nine charter members, and 
Mary Knight was elected president. At the second meeting they 
extended membership to twenty-seven other women in Pocan- 
tico Hills. They arranged to rent the Lyceum Building twice a 
month at seventy cents for each afternoon. How that particular 
figure was arrived at has long since been forgotten. 


Club activities paralleled those of similar clubs in small towns 
all over America. For several years the programs were devoted 
to the study of such subjects as the Renaissance, the civilization 
of Ancient Greece, and Shakespeare. Later, the club sponsored 
lectures, musicales, and recitals open to the general public. Dur- 
ing World War I formal meetings were given up in favor of 
gardening, canning, and selling Liberty Bonds. Immediately 
after the war the members sponsored talks on such practical 
subjects as law enforcement and fingerprinting. These were 
eventually given up for study of flower arrangement and the 
inspiration of poetry. 





For some time after the Lyceum was closed, club meetings were 
held in the homes of members. Then the Central School became 
the regular meeting place, and the purpose of the club was 
broadened to include sponsorship of certain school activities. 
As there was no Parent-Teacher Association in the school, the 
Women’s Club gradually assumed the responsibility of that 
organization. A recent move to organize a Parent-Teacher 
Association was defeated. The Women’s Club still promotes cul- 
tural interests in Pocantico Hills. At the same time it is respon- 
sible for raising funds for special school needs. 








men’s Club, like other organizations 
an in the Lyceum Building, moved 


er location. The building then be- 
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THE FIRE HOUSE 





Building, now known as “The Fire House,” continues to 
serve the community, as a social center as well as in other 
practical ways. 


T HOUGH THE Lyceum has been closed for years, the Lyceum 


The first volunteer fire department in Pocantico Hills was the 
Liberty Hook & Ladder Company, organized April 28, 1904, 
with twenty-six active members. The headquarters were in an 
old blacksmith shop on Bedford Road, about two hundred feet 
north of the present Fire House. The fire alarm was a steel 
locomotive tire suspended between two uprights. When struck 
by a heavy sledge hammer, it could be heard through all of 
Pocantico Hills. The equipment at the time was a hook-and- 
ladder truck which the firemen pulled with long ropes. 


After the water system was installed, a man-drawn hose cart 
was added to the equipment. This was followed in time by a 
Ford fire truck, and the hand-drawn vehicles were at last out- 
moded. 


For about twenty years funds for the fire department came from 
contributions and social affairs staged to raise money. It was 
volunteer in every sense of the word, from the men who were 
members and their wives, who worked at raising money. 


Joining its neighbors in a larger fire control plan, Pocantico 
Hills incorporated a fire district and instituted a fire district 
tax. On March 26, 1926, the volunteer company in Pocantico 
Hills changed its name to Hilltop Engine Company, No. 1. 
As the old fire house was no longer adequate for the equipment, 
the Lyceum Building was remodeled into a fire house. 





The change was in more than the name. In the early days most 
of the men in Pocantico Hills belonged to the fire company. 
They felt the responsibility. They enjoyed the social affairs 
centered around the fire house. They could look back with 
pleasure on some of their money-making ventures. Some of them 
regretted keenly the dullness that set in when the imposition 
of taxes made these affairs no longer necessary. 


Changes in the character of the village had an effect on the 
fire company. Commuters had little time for such a volunteer 
organization. Membership included more and more only those 
who worked in and around Pocantico Hills. 


As a fire department, it is an efficient organization, with the 
result that there have been no major fires in many years. Of 
the several alarms a year, most are for brush fires. 


As a social institution, it still has considerable vitality. When 
the fire whistle blows, the whole village turns out, for the 
excitement of watching the firefighters at work, for a visit with 
the neighbors. In the evenings members gather at the Fire 
House, where a new recreation room is being added. Members 
are awarded gold watches for twenty-five years of service. ‘These 
presentations sometimes turn into community gatherings. 


The Lyceum Building, about 1892, now the Fire House. 
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POCANTICO HILLS CENTRAL SCHOOL 





parallels that of many American communities. The earli- 

est public school in Pocantico Hills seems to have been 
the Squash Hill School, a one room unpainted building, some- 
what lopsided and propped up with a long pole. It stood on 
almost the same spot where the Central School now stands. 
Records of this school before 1880 are sketchy. A significant 
fact is that the money raised by school taxes did not exceed three 
hundred and fifty dollars in any one year. It could hardly have 
been much advanced over the school at the foot of the hill 
described by Irving as a place where “some little, tough, wrong- 
headed, broad-skirted Dutch urchins . . . sulked and swelled 
and grew dogged and sullen beneath the birch.” 


ie HE HISTORY OF public school education in Pocantico Hills 


After the close of the Civil War there were several attempts to 
provide a larger and better school with adequate space for a 
school ground. In 1880, to provide for the sudden increase in 
the school population, the community approved a new location 
and plans for a new building. The new property was also on 
Bedford Road and only a short distance north of the old school. 
Harriet Wheeler conveyed the property to the district for one 
dollar and paid fifty dollars for the old building and ground. 


The new building, still standing in the same location and used 
now as a residence, was a one-story frame house with only one 
room. It was little different from the one-room schoolhouses 
across the country. It was heated with a wood stove. A water 
pail with a long-handled dipper stood in one corner. At first 
there was only one teacher. Later a second teacher was added as 
an assistant, with the combined salary set at seven hundred 
dollars a year. In 1893, the school having outgrown this build- 
ing, the trustees rented the Lyceum Building as a classroom 
for the primary grades, and employed another teacher. Educa- 


tion during these years could hardly have progressed beyond 
the three R’s. 
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In 1895 a proposition to build an addition to the old building 
was defeated. A motion to build a new school on a new site was 
carried. Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., offered to deed the necessary land 
to the district. Various sites were proposed, but a plot consisting 
of nearly an acre by the Rock Cut was chosen. The old building 
was sold at public auction. 


The new school, called the Pocantico Hills Union Free School, 
opened in September, 1897. The building was of stone, trimmed 
with brick, and set in grounds beautifully ornamented with 
trees and shrubs. ‘The four rooms provided more than adequate 
space at the time. The educational equipment, consisting of 
library, maps, and a globe, was ample. The school opened with 
three teachers, who taught all the work through the eighth 
grade. A year later the curriculum received the formal approval 
of the Board of Regents of the State of New York. This school 
was one of the first in New York to teach domestic science and 
manual training. 





As there were no provisions for high school students in this | 
school, they had to go to Tarrytown or North Tarrytown, a dis- 
tance of two miles or more. In the early years they had to walk. 
Later a committee of parents organized to provide a carriage 

for their transportation. 


By the end of World War One it was obvious that more ade- 
quate arrangements for elementary and high school education 
had to be made. As there were only seventy elementary pupils 


This Pocantico Hills residence was constructed sich what was gee ae a one-room school. 
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and twenty-two high school pupils in Pocantico Hills in 1919, 
and smaller numbers in the Sleepy Hollow and East View dis- 
tricts, consolidation seemed to be the answer, from the view- 
point of both economics and educational standards. There was 
resistance, however, as consolidation meant that some of the 
communities would have to give up a part of their identity. 


Eleven years later, on January 15, 1930, residents of the three 
districts met in the Lyceum Building to consider forming a 
central school district. The voting was unanimous in favor, 
with seventy-six votes cast. A new board of trustees was elected. 
Thus the Pocantico Hills Central School was organized and 


the decision made to abandon the schools at East View and 


Sleepy Hollow, each a two-room school. 


In 1931, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., offered the trustees a 
plot of ground containing several acres, funds for grading the 
land suitably for a playground, and a gift of one-half of the 
actual cost of a new building. This gift made the Central School 
immediately possible. 


The pupils who entered the school when it opened for the first 
time on September 7, 1932, had the best that a public school 
could offer at the time: a principal and ten teachers, a school 
nurse, a beautiful building fully equipped, a playground pleas- 
ant as a park. ‘Those who came from East View and Sleepy 
Hollow were transported by bus. 


The purpose from the beginning was to make the Central School 
the most modern possible in both physical plant and instruc- 
tion. Curriculum was restricted to the first eight grades. High 
school students were transferred to North Tarrytown on a 
tuition basis. Special teachers were employed to teach music 
appreciation, creative art, and physical education. Later, 
teachers of music and home economics were added to the staff. 
The school opened its facilities to the children during out-of- 
school hours. It also welcomed civic and school organizations 
to the extent that it became a genuine community center. 


Population growths since World War Two have created new 
problems for the Pocantico Hills Central School District. Ap- 
proximately eight square miles in extent, it is composed of 
unincorporated areas with the exception of a portion which is 
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Kindergarten, at the Pocantico Hills Central School, is about 
to enjoy cold milk_at the mid-morning relaxation period. 


in the incorporated village of North Tarrytown. Because of 
the private estates, housing development has been possible in 
relatively small sections. In 1955 a new wing was added to 
accommodate a larger number of pupils. This new wing, mod- 
ern in every respect, is a model of how school space can best 
be adapted to the needs of the children. 


The Central School has concerned itself steadily with problems 
of providing adequate space, an enriched curriculum, and good 
teachers. So far it has had no juvenile delinquency, a credit to 
the community and to the carefully planned recreational pro- 
gram in the school. At present the Central School is in the 
process of building a new recreational center on Bedford Road 
in the northeast portion of the district. It will provide facilities 
for a broad recreational program. 




















POCANTICO HILLS PUBLIC LIBRARY 





FTER THE CLOSING of the Lyceum Building, the Public 

Library arranged for a room in the Central School. The 

Pocantico Hills Public Library Association was formed. 
Books from the former schools at East View, Sleepy Hollow, 
and Pocantico Hills were added to the collection from the 
Lyceum. As the years have passed, the Public Library has be- 
come more and more a public school affair. The boards are 
separate but interlocking, and a school librarian and a public 
librarian maintained. The books, approximately four thousand 
in number, are available to the children during school hours, 
and to the public during certain after-school hours. 


The Pocantico Hills Central School also houses the Public Library. 
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NEW LINKS WITH THE PAST 





(OR THREE-QUARTERS of a century the village of Pocantico 

Hills has undergone one change after another. Culturally, 

there has been a constant effort to keep abreast of chang- 
ing times, but always with a sense of continuity extending far 
into the past. Many of the physical changes have been made 
with an eye to preserving what was there before. The result is 
not a Dutch village or a Colonial village, but an American 
village with relics of its past preserved and respected. 
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Linking the past with the present in the “Sleepy Hollow Country” 
is Washington Irving’s home, “Sunnyside,” on the Tappan Zee. 
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Such attitudes have resulted to a great extent from the restoring 
and keeping open to the public Philipsburg Manor, Sunnyside, 
and the Van Cortlandt Manor House at Croton, in which many 
residents of Pocantico Hills have had a part. 


In 1940, Philipsburg Manor, Upper Mills, seemed in danger of 
being torn down to make way for a housing development. The 
Historical Society of the Tarrytowns, anxious to preserve the 
old house, appealed to Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., and others in the 
country who assisted with the project. He agreed to contribute 
toward the purchase of the property. It was soon discovered 
that beneath the stucco of the exterior remained the shell of 
the old Dutch manor house. The building was restored, the 
one part as Frederick Philipse built it, the other the Beekman 
addition. As “Philipse Castle,” the nineteenth century name, it 
was opened to the public on July 4, 1943. As interest in the 
restoration increased, the responsibility of managing it became 
too much for the Historical Society. The Society requested that 
it be transferred to the supervision of the Sleepy Hollow Re- 
storations, Incorporated, a non-profit organization chartered 
June 21, 1951. It is again under the original name, Philipsburg 
Manor, Upper Mills, and continuing research adds more and 
more to knowledge of the Dutch way of life it reflects. 


Washington Irving returned to America in 1832, after seven- 
teen years in Europe, and, still attracted by the Sleepy Hollow 
country, bought a small house south of Tarrytown. Wolfert 
Acker had built a house on the site in the late seventeenth 
century. ‘I’his house was burned by the British during the 
Revolution. Jacobus van Tassell bought the place from the 
Committee of Forfeiture and rebuilt the house. Irving bought 
it in 1835 and rebuilt it again, making it a composite of types of 
architecture he had encountered, with the Dutch predominat- 
ing. He called it Sunnyside and described it as “a little, old fash- 
ioned stone mansion, all made up of gable ends, and as full of 
angles and corners as an old cocked hat.” 


After Irving’s death, members of his family continued to live 
at Sunnyside. In the late nineteenth century they added a new 
wing but, fortunately, made no major change in the original 
house. In 1945 Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., bought Sunnyside from 
collateral descendants of Irving and on Qctober 4, 1947, it was 





opened to the public. More recently the nineteenth century 
addition has been removed and the house can now be seen as 
Irving knew it. 


The Van Cortlandt Manor House at Croton, acquired in 1954, 
has now been fully restored and was opened on June 13, 1959, as 
a part of the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Hudson and Champlain explorations. This house, enlarged to 
its present form in 1749, is an interesting combination of Dutch 
and English influence on the architecture of the region. It also 
has many historical associations. From time to time it sheltered 
such illustrious men as Franklin, Lafayette, and Von Steuben. 
George Whitefield preached from the steps during the eigh- 
teenth century religious revival known as the Great Awakening. 


These restorations from the beginning have played a prominent 
part in the lives of residents of Pocantico Hills. When Philips- 
burg Manor was opened to the public in 1943, Mr. Rockefeller, 
ibe? provided wagons and teams and invited his neighbours to 
go on a straw ride to the opening. The experience will not soon 
be forgotten. Many of the people have worked on that restora- 
tion or on one of the others. Most of the homes have in one 
way or another been directly touched by these attempts to re- 
store the past. Men and women have come to speak of the 
Philipses and Van Cortlandts not as people but as a way of life. 
As a result the village of Pocantico Hills seems to stand half 
way between the past and the present, at a point where the new 
only transparently overlaps the old. Even a stranger driving 
through can detect a strong desire to keep it that way. 
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